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Memorabilia. 

[s the National Review for August Mr. 

Frank W. Lane has a paper on ‘ Speed in 
Nature.’ He begins by urging that the in- 
ventors of aeroplanes, though they have 
already oy much by the study of the 
wings and the flight of birds might by further 
study profit yet more; he suggests that an 
ornithologist should be permanently of the 
staff of those who are responsible for our war 
in the air. Marvellous as, in the highest 
examples, is the bird’s mastery of the air, the 
bird is outdone by the insect, and it is the 
dragon-fly who is found to be ‘‘ the most bril- 
liant aviator in the world.’’ Mr. Lane tells 
us that ‘“‘ Many entomologists believe that 
this insect has mastered the supreme 
manoeuvre of flight: the ability to stop dead 
on a fixed point in the air and then, still 
facing the same way, dart at full speed either 
backwards or sideways.’’ By machinery man 
has wrested the speed record from all Nature 
except in under-water travel. The fastest 
submarine can travel below water only about 
20 m.p.h. ; there are at least six fish that can 
travel at 25 m.p.h. and over, while the sail- 
fish has been known to do 60 m.p.h. Unaided 
by machinery man, as we all know, does not 
shine in speed: the fastest hundred yards ever 
run by a man, our author says, was done in 
nine seconds dead: that is, just under 23 
m.p.h. At the conclusion of his article he 
gives lists of the six probably fastest insects, 
birds, fish and mammals, with the maximum 
speed they have been known to attain. We 
take the two highest from each section :— 
Insects: Hawk moth, 33 m.p.h. ; | Dragonfly 
(Australian species), 55 m.p. .—Birds : Pere- 
grine falcon, 180 m.p.h. ; Spine-tailed swift, 
200 m.p.h.—Fish: Tunny, 40 m.p.h. ; Sail- 
fish, 50 m.p.h.—Mammals, Black buck, 65 
m.p.h.; Cheetah, 70 m.p.h. Mr. Lane 
gathers together in the articles many good 
stories and striking examples of speed. 














N Nature for 23 Aug. will be found an 
article by Dr. W. O. James of the Botany 
Department at Oxford, on ‘ Drug Plants 
native to Great Britain.’ There are some 
half-dozen plants native to Europe and the 
British Isles which yield drugs of medi- 
cal importance. The main drug material 
used in Britain, whether for home consump- 
tion or for refinement and re-export, usually 
comes from the Continent, and shortage, com- 
parable to that of the 1914-1918 war, is now 
making itself felt. The Ministry of Health 
has made recommendations regarding the col- 
lection of medicinal plants native to Great 
Britain. The work is being undertaken by 
women’s institutes, boy scouts, girl guides, 
and some schools. The Ministry suggests that 
the effort should be concentrated on ‘“‘ bella- 
donna, colchicum, foxglove, male _ fern, 
henbane, sphagnum, stramonium, dandelion- 
root and valerian, with special emphasis on 
the four italicised.’’ The writer, while con- 
ceding that the flora of Great Britain com- 
prises many more plants than these of drug 
value, emphasises the difference in importance 
for relief from pain and even for life or death 
of the plants named, and considers that the 
willing collectors in districts where only the 
inessential are to be found would further the 
war effort better by some other employment 
altogether. 

The real crux in this work lies in the matter 
of drying. Undried, 10 or at most 15 miles 
is the greatest distance to which plants can 
be transported without injury. Drying-sheds 
in the centre of a tract inhabited by the plant 
required are therefore the great thing to aim 
at. This is a somewhat expensive undertaking 
in time, labour and money as Dr. James 
shows; all the more interesting, however, for 
offering one or two as yet unsolved problems. 
The drying-plant must be make-shift, as it 
seems there is no future for the industry after 
the war. The plant important above all 
others is, of course, foxglove. We are told 
that it exists in abundance over wide areas 
that have never been tapped and that experi- 
ments go to show that the foxglove on the 
Welsh hills has an unusually high digitalis 

otency. 

Gas eaadion probably noticed the letter 
headed ‘In Place of Tobacco’ in The Times 
of 1 Sept. The writer urges the claims of colts- 
foot ; leaves of lime, ash or nut-trees; water- 
cress and lavender, and concludes with a hope 
of devising a tolerable blend. Have any of our 
native plants been actually ascertained to pos- 
sess special virtue comparable to tobacco? 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


NOTES ON THE ‘ OXFORD 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY.’ 
(See ante p. 116.) 


(3) Words relating to Social Customs. 


1792-(1838). 
Attwork, ‘ Memoirs of Mrs. Billington,’ 
. 10 (James Ridgway, 1792): 

‘This maid of all work was always ready 

to put her hand to anything.”’ 
1838-(1864). 

Bank (v2) (3) ‘ Actors by Daylight,’ Vol. i, 
p- 55 (1838) : 

‘* After having ‘banked’ their cash.” 

1853-(1861), 

Beery (a) ‘ Extravaganzas of Planché,’ 
Vol. iv, p. 362 (1879), ‘Once Upon a 
Time there were Two Kings,’ 1853: 

‘** That I’m not jolly even when I’m beery.’’ 

1833-(1849). 

Boxinc-Day, ‘Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews,’ Vol. iv, p. 173 (1839), quoting 
criticism of performance on 29 Apr., 
1833: 

‘* And to the completion of his dismay, he 
arrives in London on boxing-day.”’ 

1838-(1840). 

Cacnouca, ‘ Actors by Daylight,’ Vol. i, p. 
231 (1838): 

‘The beauty of their dance depends in a 
great measure upon the movement of the 
performer’s hips, as in the Spanish 
cachouca.”’ 

1834-(1862). 

Catx (sb) (I, 5, b), ‘ Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews,’ Vol. iv, p. 319 (1839), quoting 
letter of 21 Feb., 1834: 

‘“To be unable to offer . . . any civility, 
but that barrenest of all social cere- 
monies, a morning call.” 

1843-( +1834). 

Caxon (1) (+) ‘ Extravaganzas of Planché,’ 
Vol. ii, p. 246 (1879), ‘The Fair One 
with the Golden Locks,’ 1843: 

Some think it best their head to shave 
And sport a fancy-coloured Caxon. 


1845-(1847). 





CriarRvoyance (1) ‘ Early Nineteenth Cen- 


tury Drama,’ Vol. ii, p. 433 (1930): 
‘** Olairvoyance,’ author unknown, was 
produced at the Strand Theatre on 12 
May, 1845.” 


1818-(1825). 


. 


Cocker (sb*) (Supp.), ‘ Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews,’ Vol. iii, p. 19 (1839), quoting 
letter dated 27 July, 1818: 

** According to Cocker.” 


1855- 


Dectarep. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in this sense, 
‘ Extravaganzas of Planché,’ Vol. vy, p, 
96 (1879), ‘ The New Haymarket Spring 
Meeting,’ 1855: 


I'd have you remember that jobbing » 


stocks 


Bad as backing of horses may he, 
To be posted at “Tat’s” or “ declared” 
in the “ house” 
Seems about the same thing, dear, to me, 


1850, 


DrRvuM POLKA. 


Not in ‘0.E.D.’ 
ganzas of Planché,’ Vol. iv, p. 125 (1879) 
‘King Charming,’ 1850: 


‘ Extrava. 


’ 


Like the sweet south—or music of the 


spheres; 


Or the drum polka, or the Berlin choir, 
Or anything that judges most admire, 
(Confirmed to 1859 by another instance in 

Life of Charles Kean,’ Vol. i, p. 10, 


1859. ) 
1829-(1848). 


KNIFE-Boarp. 


1848-(1880). 


(1) ‘Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews,’ Vol. iv, p. 26 (1839), quoting 
playbill of 30 Mar., 1829: 

“* Joe Merriman—formerly imp of the ring, 
slave of the knife-board, and footman to 
Mr. Jenkins.”’ 


Laxsour. (sb) (2b) ‘ Early Nineteenth Cen- 


tury Drama,’ 


Vol. i, 


p. 151 (1930) 


‘quoting ‘ The Enchanted Isle’ by R. B. 
and W. Brough (Produced: Adelphi 
Theatre, November 1848) : 


My 


And on the “ Rights 


1838-(1875). 


Lapper (sb) (3b) 


bosom’s filled with freedom’s pure 


emotions 


of Labour” I’ve 


strong notions. 


‘Memoirs of Charles 


Mathews,’ Vol. ii, p. 246 (1838) : 

‘“He had been diverted by observing 4 
fracture (or what a sempstress would 
term a ladder) in the back part of His 
Majesty’s black silk stocking.’’ 


1787-(1792). 


Man-MILuiner. 


‘Recollections of John 


O’Keefe,’ Vol. ii, p. 127 (Colburn 1826): 
‘My two-act piece ‘The Man Milliner, 
produced at Covent Garden Theatre, was 
dismissed by the audience as soon as t e 
curtain rose—not a word was heard. 





(This play was produced on 27 Jan. 1787.) 
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1896-(1908). | 
Marcex (Supp.) ‘ Cinderella’ by Augustus 
Harris, Cecil Raleigh and A. Sturgess, p. 
14. (No publisher or date given.) (Pro- 
duced: ‘Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 

Christmas, 1895) : 
Advertisement of Messrs. H. P. Truefitt, 
Ltd., ‘‘ Experts in the Marcel and Last 


Vienna Wave.”’ 
1831-(1884). 
PEPPERMINT (2b) ‘ Extravaganzas’ of 


Planché,’ Vol. i, p. 57 (1879), ‘ Olympic 
Revels ’ 1831: 
Can it be lip salve? 
Or sweet lollipops? 
Pretty pearl earrings? 
Or peppermint drops? 
1843-(1903). 


Rank (sb) (l.c. Supp.) ‘ Extravaganzas of 
Planché,’ Vol. ii, p. 240 (1879), ‘ The 
Fair One with the Golden Locks,’ 1843: 
My Minstrel Boy for a cab has gone 
In the ranks no doubt he’ll find one. 

1844-(1860). 

Repowa. ‘ Extravaganzas of Planché,’ 
Vol. ii, p. 308 (1879), ‘Graciosa and 
Percinet ’ 1844: 

Charming polka—Redowa polka 
Pink of polkas thou’rt to me! 
1839-(1847). 

Sicut-Seer (vbl. sb.), ‘ Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews,’ Vol. iv, p. 133 (1839) : 

“Mr. Mathews was all his life a great 
sight-seer,—that is, if the curiosity was 
either a human or any other animal.’’ 

1831-(1842). 

“Sopa (4) ‘ Extravaganzas of Planché,’ Vol. 
i, p. 47 (1879), ‘Olympic Revels’ 1831: 

“Make him sit down—give him some hock 
and soda.’’ 

1849-(+-1807). 

Tatty (sb!) (+ 2, c) ‘ Extravaganzas of 
Planché,’ Vol. iv, p. 30 (1879), ‘The 
Island of Jewels,’ 1849: 

Is’t all a trick, you make this mighty 
spash on, 
Or is the tally system here in fashion? 
1857-(1870). 

Tipptywink (2, a) ‘The Vulgar Tongue’ 
by Ducange Anglicus, 1857. Poem ‘ The 
Leary Man,’ quoted in ‘ Musa Pedestris,’ 
p. 157 (1896) : 

At knock-em-downs and tiddlywink, 
To be a sharp you must not shrink. 
1834-(1840). 
Trorrinc-Matcu. 


‘Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews,’ 


Vol. iv, p. 303 (1839), 








quoting letter dated 30 Oct., 1834: 
**One thing he witnessed [in U.S.] which 

much surprised him—a trotting match 

between two horses in harness, at the rate 

of twenty-two miles an hour, in three 

two-mile heats.”’ 

; St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 
(To be continued.) 


ST. PRATT alias PROTUS. 


READERS of Miss Leigh’s ‘ Harvest of the 
Moors’ (1937) will recall how she dis- 
guised the name of the village of Blisland 
near Bodmin by referring always to “the 
arish of St. Pratt.’ In his ‘ History of 
lisland’ (1868), Sir John Maclean also 
mentioned that the patron saint of the parish 
church was “locally called S. Pratt,’’ but 
this is a name which does not appear in the 
‘Dictionary of Christian Biography.’ 
Various attempts have been made to interpret 
the name: Canon Doble, for example, suggest- 
ing the Celtic ‘‘ Prat’’ in the place-name 
Kerprat (Villa Prati, early eleventh century), 
in Brittany; Tonkin and Borlase the name 
‘* Proto,” or St. Protasius of Milan, a 
Roman; Maclean, Baring-Gould, Miss Arnold 
Foster, Chancellor Cooper and Henry Jenner 
the martyred ‘‘ Protus,” brother of Hyacinth 
and Eugenia, victims in the persecution of 
A.D. 258 under Gallienus at Rome. 

The church at Blisland, dedicated to St. 
Protus and St. Hyacinth, possesses some 
Norman features, and its undivided chancel 
and nave, 78 ft. long, may possibly stand on 
the site of an earlier building of Celtic dedi- 
cations. In the lancet windows of the chancel 
the figures of the two saints are represented, 
though the stained glass is less than fifty 
years old. The story of the martyrdom is 
told in the Roman Martyrology, the Lesson 
of the Second Nocturn in the Roman Breviary, 
Richard Whytford’s translation (1526) of the 
Salisbury Martyrology, and in Allard’s 
‘ Persecutions,’ Vol. iii., pp. 95-96. The date 
in the Acts of St. Eugenia is given as A.D. 
257; in the Liberian Calendar the date is 
later, 304. 

If the church at Blisland was originally a 
Celtic foundation, its patron saint would be 
a Celt whose feast-day would be observed), 
The date of the feast, as kept in Blisland 
to-day, is Sept. 22, which is obviously in- 
tended to correspond to Sept. 11, Old Style, 
the actual date of the feast of St. Protus re- 
corded in the Salisbury Martyrology (1526), 
and the Roman Martyrology (edit. 1911). 
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The Church Registers show that since 1897 
the services for ‘‘ St. Pratt’s Day ’’ have been 
held on the Sundays between Sept. 22 and 
Sept. 28. The Fair always follows on the 
Monday: in 1941 it will fall on Michaelmas 
Day. ‘ 

The identification of St. Pratt with a 
Roman St. Protus seems to suggest a 
mediaeval re-dedication of the anak. On 
the death of John Balsam, Rector, in 1410, 
complaints of dilapidations were examined by 
the Bishop’s Commissioners, and much of the 
church was rebuilt in the perpendicular style 
by Thomas Carthewe (or Kardowe), Rector 
1411-1438. An entry in the Patent Rolls, 
dated at Westminster 3 May 1436, records the 
patron saints for the first time (Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, 14 Hen. VI., p. 513) :— 

Presentation of Nicholas Wythen, Vicar of 
the church of Wendron, in the Diocese of 
Exeter, to the Church of SS. Protus € 
Jacinctus, Bleyston, in the same diocese, on 
an exchange of benefices with Thomas Cardiew. 


It is clear that information had reached the 
Bishop of Exeter and the King that the bones 
of St. Protus and St. Hyacinth had recently 
been placed in a casket made by Ghiberti in 
1428, and this would account for the re-dedi- 
cation of the church at Blisland, and at the 
same time refute the suggestion of Canon 
Doble ‘‘ that Prat is a man’s name, that he 
was a Celt, & in no way connected with 
S. Protus.’’ The casket, now in the Museum 
at Florence, bears a label inscribed : ‘‘ Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, 1378-1455. Cassa Reliquiaria Per le 
ossa dei SS: Proto Giaginto E Nemesio.”’ 
The inscription reads as follows :— 


Clarissimi viri Cosmas et Laurentius fratres 
neglectas diu sanctorum reliquias Martyrum 
religioso studio ac fedelissima pietate suis 
sumptibus aereis loculis condendas  colen- 
dasque curarunt, 


In the middle of the casket, after the above 


reference to Cosmo and Lorenzo de Medici, 
are carved the following words :— 


Hic condita sunt corpora sanctorum christi 
Martyrum Proti et Hyacinte et Nemesii. 
AN. DOM, MCCCCXXVIII. 

Allard (appendix G.) relates the discovery 
of the tomb of Protus in Rome in 1845. At 
Como Cathedral the two brothers are shown in 
niches above the west portal. At Blisland on 
‘* St. Pratt’s Day ’”’ the Sunday school child- 
ren have since 1911 led a procession to St. 
Pratt’s Cross and Well: the only time this 


was abandoned was on 25 Sept. 1927 when the 
weather was very stormy. 


Srpney J. Mance. 





HAPMAN’S COMPOUNDS IN ‘N.E.D,’ 
—A complete account of ‘N.E.D.’s’ 
dealings—and non-dealings—with Chapman’s 
compound words might occupy several nun- 
bers of ‘N. and Q.’ I reckon over 900 of 
ordinary compounds, and over 100 of the 
triplets and quadruplets for which the taste 
grew on him; there are half as many again in 
the Odyssey as in the longer Iliad. (My 
figures are liable to small corrections, accord- 
ing to one’s conception of a compound word.) 
No reasonable man would expect any dic- 
tionary to give them all, and ‘ N.E.D.’ has 
some surprising inclusions. But some of the 
omissions are still more remarkable; I give 
the dictionary’s first date in each case: 


“bath-tub’’ 1884; ‘“ cloud-compelling” 
1745; ‘‘dead-calm’’ 1840; ‘“‘ far-heard” 
1820; ‘‘ god-loved’’ 1870; ‘‘ great-souled” 
1845; ‘‘hedging-mittens’’ 1827; ‘‘ home. 


thrust ’’ (adj.) 1856; ‘‘ thorn-proof ’’ (1908); 
‘* trencher-fed ’’ 1877. It is astonishing not 
to find ‘‘ aftertime,’’ remembering Tennyson’s 
‘‘ what relic of my lord Should be to after- 
time,’’ to say nothing of Chapman’s “ make 
it good to th’ end, That after-times as much 
may thee commend.”’ ‘ N.E.D.’ gives the word 
only as an obsolete conjunction. (See below.) 
Too often Pope’s Homer, and even Bryant’s of 
1870, are quoted first for words which Chap- 
man would seem to have invented. His 
‘‘ blue-eyed Maid’’ Pallas anticipates Cow- 
ley’s Nereids, for Shakespeare’s hag (quoted) 
had not that sort of blue eyes. On “eye 
strings’’ Jonson, Shakespeare, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and MHobbes’s Odyssey are 
quoted, but not Chapman, though Poly. 
phemus’ eye-strings sizzled on his page before 
they reached) Hobbes. 

The first place given to Milton for the fol- 
lowing words must be resigned to Chapman: 
“‘ all-conquering,” ‘‘ blue-haired,’”’ ‘‘ bright- 
haired,’ ‘‘ earth-shaking,’’ ‘‘ high-seated,” 
‘* never-ending,”’ ‘‘ sea-girt.”’ 

I will add only one point. Every student of 
‘N.E.D.’ must Bowe noticed how the standard 
of inclusion rises as the work proceeds. Con- 
trast the treatment of ‘‘all-’’ and ‘‘ well- 
compounds. Of twenty examples of the 
former the dictionary omits ten, four others 
are mentioned without example, five are firet- 
dated much later, and Chapman is not 
quoted for any. But the article on ‘ well- 
presents a very different picture. Of fifty-seven 
examples only four are omitted—‘‘ -darting, 
‘“‘.napped,”’ ‘‘-sewed,’’ ‘‘ -welcomed,’’ and 
they are little loss. For thirty-eight Char 
man is quoted and only three are later fire 
dated. It is indeed a remarkable record, if it 
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is as complete for all writers as it is for one. 
But alas! at the end of my list come ‘‘ year- 
old” 1757; ‘‘yellow-headed’’ 1743; and 
“ yoke-free,’’ ‘‘ young-chinned,”’ not given. 


GrorGE G. LOANE. 


P.S.—A friend has found “ aftertime”’ 
where I never thought of looking for it, quoted 
from Swift and A. P. Stanley. Not only 
Chapman and Tennyson—who has the word 
three times in ‘ Morte d’Arthur ’—are thus 
ignored, but also Shakespeare, ‘2 Hen. IV,’ 
IV. ii. 51, ‘‘ to sound the bottom of the after 


dh 
ws G. G. L. 


AN ODE BY PETER PINDAR (JOHN 
WOLCOT).—The following comes from 
an old autograph collection. It is accom- 
panied by a note, which I should judge, from 
the handwriting and paper, must date about 
1840-50. This note reads: 


Miss Bennett sends the enclosed with great 
pleasure to Miss Jenkim it was written by Dr. 
Woleot, and sung at the christening of the late 
Lord Camelford, but never printed and given 
by Himself to her Mother. 


I think “‘ Himself’? means Dr. Wolcot, and 
the MS. in his hand reads thus: 


OpE 


With Joy these sacred shades I hail 
Where Cornwall’s Genius crowns the Vale 
And views with sparkling Eye , 
His Sons whose Bosoms boast the Fires 
That Heav’n-born Freedom’s Cause inspires 
For which they dare to die 
Chorus Depart ye gloomy Sons of Care 
Let Mirth with smiles the Scene adorn 
And to the raptur’d Groves declare 
A Son of Liberty is born! 


By all our Druid Tribes I swear 
Whose Harps resound on Fancy’s Ear 
With Freedom’s hallow’d Lay 
By all these Heroes who have bled 
And nobly join’d the Patriot Dead 
I bless this glorious Day. 
Chorus Depart, etc. 


Prophetic lo! I see the Youth 
For Britain bear the Shield of Truth 
Her dearest Rights defend 
I hear his tunefull Periods roll 
And mark the Transports of his Soul 
That point him Virtue’s Friend. 
Chorus Depart, etc. 


I see fair Fame her Page unfold 

To blazon with immortal Gold 
His more than Attic Wit 

Ah! Goddess spare the long Record 


Enough enough one single Word: 
Inscribe the name of Pitt. 
Chorus Depart, etc. 





Thomas Pitt, second Baron Camelford, was 
born and presumably christened in 1775, and 
died in a duel in 1804. The ode is a perfunc- 
tory enough performance, but as a very early 
work of the author of ‘Bozzy and Piozzi,’ 
perhaps merits publication. 

T. O. Massort. 


ECENT WORK ON DRYDEN.—‘ John 
Dryden: Some Biographical Facts and 
Problems’ by James M. Osborn, reviewed in 
‘N. and Q.’ at clxxx. 413, contains a repro- 
duction of an alleged portrait of John 
Dryden, from a painting in the possession of 
the Grolier Club, New York. Possessing three 
undoubted origina] portraits of the poet (two 
by Kneller), and engravings and photographs 
of most of the known portraits, I venture to 
suggest that this is no portrait of Dryden. In 
1933, the Curator of the Grolier Club kindly 
sent me photographs of two oil paintings 
alleged to be of Dryden. One of these was the 
portrait now reproduced, which to my mind 
bears no resemblance to Dryden. The Direc- 
tor of the National Portrait Gallery, on being 
shown the photographs, said ‘‘ It very much 
resembles as regards features that of Thomas 
Otway, by Mary Beale, which was engraved 
by Houbraken.’’ Mr. Osborn prints a letter 
written by Miss Honor Pigott, in 1799, 
referring to the often-mentioned portrait of 
the poet which was owned by his kinsman and 
namesake, John Dryden, of Chesterton, Co. 
Hunts., a picture which disappeared about 
the year 1777 when the Chesterton property 
passed out of the family. 

Miss Pigott writes: ‘‘ I have often Look’d 
at [it] with the greatest pleasure it was a 
Half Length & a Large Wig, with a Wreath 
of Bays in His Hand . . . & the Hands were 
most beautifully painted.’’ In 1832, Charles 
Beville Dryden purchased in London a Knel- 
ler portrait of Dryden, which is now in my 
possession, and which he believed to be the 
Chesterton portrait. As far as I know, 
it is the only portrait in which both 
hands are prominent. Miss Pigott’s recol- 
lection of the beautifully painted hands 
might well fit the picture, for the hands are 
quite characterless, entirely ‘‘ ladly-like’’ 
and probably taken from a cast. Their 
perfect form is certainly unforgettable. Mr. 
Osborn has traced John Dryden’s visits 
to friends and relations in various districts. 
He has, however, omitted mention of ‘‘ young 
Mr. Rogers, of Gloucestershire,’? on whom 
the poet wrote an epitaph. J. D. Thomas 
Niblett, of Haresfield Court, 1809-1883, wrote 
to a member of the Dryden family as 
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follows :—‘‘ John Dryden and John Rogers 
were personal friends and the poet was a fre- 
quent guest at the Moat Place, Haresfield, 
Gloucestershire (as it was then called). In 
Charles I’s time the manor was purchased by 
John Rogers, a cadet of the house of Dowdes- 
well. He and John Dryden were fond of 
astronomy and in those days astronomy and 
astrology were inseparable.’’ The letter 
states that these visits by Dryden are com- 
memorated by a stained-glass window in the 
church of Haresfield, in which the Rogers and 
Dryden arms appear, and in a tablet in the 
house, placed there by Mr. J. D. Thomas 
Niblett. 

The pedigree of Niblett of Haresfield 
appears in ‘ Landed Gentry’ of 1886, and 
that of Rogers, late of Dowdeswell, in more 
recent editions, 

In Mr. Osborn’s ‘Dryden Family Tree,’ 
Sir Erasmus Dryden, grandfather of the poet, 
is given a brother ‘‘ Jonathan Dryden, d.? 
1654.’’ No such brother existed. Jonathan 
Dryden, vicar of Camberwell, was a nephew 
of Sir Erasmus. His sister, Elizabeth, 
married her cousin the Rev. Thomas Swift 
(both being grandchildren of Bishop Godwin, 
of Bath and Wells) whence the cousinship of 
Dryden and Swift. P. D. Monpy. 


OODBINE AND HONEYSUCKLE.— 
Woodbine and Honeysuckle in common 
arlance are the same. In my ‘ Wild Flowers 
in Literature’ I have dealt with the combina- 
tion of the two, as if they stood for different 
plants, in Shakespeare and Dickens. To the 
quotations given from ‘The Old Curiosity 
Shop’ and ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ I now add 
a third from ‘ Bleak House,’ chap. lxiv., 
where ‘‘ tiny wooden colonnades’’ appear, 
arlanded with woodbine, jasmine, and 
Semele,” Following a suggestion in 
‘“N. and Q.’, I have taken the view that in 
Kent, the country Dickens knew best, ‘‘ wood- 
bine ’’ was the name of the Larger Convolvu- 
lus or Large Bindweed. 

Dickens has not the credit of being an 
observer of wild flowers but I find that he has 
noticed this‘one in his account of ‘‘ Tramps ”’ 
in the ‘ Uncommercial Traveller.’ He has a 
special loathing for the ‘‘ educated’ tramp 
who can quote a Latin tag and says that he 


blights the summer road as he maunders on 
between the luxuriant hedges; where (to my 
thinking) even the wild convolvulus and rose 
and sweetbriar, are the worse for his going by, 
and need time to recover from the taint of him 
in the air. 


The Larger Convolvulus is clearly indicated 
by the mention of hedges. V. RB. 


Readers’ Queries. 


ORN DON-ON-THE-HILL CHURCH: 
CURIOUS APERTURE. (See clxxxi 

9, 51, 63, s.v. ‘ Low-side windows. ’)—F urther 
to my note on the above at the second reference 
may I bring to the notice of your readers a 
curious aperture in the east wall of the 
chancel at Horndon-on-the-Hill church 
Essex ? 

On the north side of the altar, about 2 ft, 
above ground level is an opening 7 ins. by 8 
ins., which pierces the wall and terminates 
(on the exterior) in a carefully-smoothed, oval 
opening 4 ins. high and 3 ins. wide. This 
opening on the outer wall will just permit the 
insertion of a man’s hand and is cut in a 
stone 7 ins. wide and 8? ins. high. The wall 
- 2 ft. 4 ins. thick and of fifteenth-century 

ate. 

The use of this opening is doubtful but the 
Rector of the church told me that it was 
known as a ‘‘ lepers’ reach’’ and that alms 
were passed through the hole on the end of a 
stick to be received by a person outside the 
building. Upon my expressing doubt as to 
this ‘‘ leper ’’ theory, the question of the hole 
being a repository for a relic was mentioned, 
but it seems highly improbable that anything 
of value would be allowed to remain in a place 
open at both ends, 

The use of the aperture as a squint is also 
unlikely as an outside observer could not see 
any ceremonies taking place at the High or 
any other altar. Perhaps your readers can 
suggest a likely use for such an opening, but 
the fact of the exterior face being just suff- 
ciently large and of a convenient shape to 
admit a hand seems to indicate that it was 
constructed for a very definite purpose. 


Francis W. Steer. 


J IMSETTJEE BOMANGEE, BOMBAY 

SHIPBUILDER.—I possess a miniature, 
about 34 ins. by 3 ins., which has an inscrip- 
tion in ink on the brown paper which covers 
the back, which I have always understood to 
be in the writing of Sir Edward Pellew, after 
wards first Lord Exmouth. The inscription 
unfortunately is much damaged, but it runs 
as I believe :— 

Jimsettjee Bomangee The celebrated Parsee 
Builder of Bombay who built the [? name] 
Asia, Ganges of ff] guns, and several other 
ships of the Line for the Royal Navy. Entirely 
self taught. 








The rest of the inscription used to run, as! 
remember it, ‘Drawn by — Nash. The 
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original from which the Print is taken. 
Edward Pellew.’’ Can anyone help me to 
correct this inscription ? 

G. E. P. A. 


REE ENGLISH PHRASES. — (1) 
“Very near the knuckle.’’ English 
abounds in odd phrases and metaphors. In 
‘The Gamblers,’ by Edward Woodward, 
undated, Chap. i., a character is men- 
tioned who ‘‘ posed as a man of unlimited 
means but who in reality... lived very 
near the knuckle in every way.’’ The 
sense is clear. He had very little to spare 
from his income and outgoings. I suppose 
the reference is to a joint of meat cut down to 
the bone. How old is the phrase? I do not 
find it under ‘‘ knuckle”? or ‘‘near’’ in 
Apperson’s collection of ‘ English Proverbs 
and Proverbial Phrases.’ 

(2) ‘“‘Leave no stone unturned.’”’ I came 
across this now rather tedious cliché in 
Motley’s ‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic,’ Part 
iv., chap. iii., where it is said that the Prince 
of Orange was ‘‘ not disposed to leave a stone 
unturned in his efforts to find assistance for 
his country.’” Apperson in his ‘ English 
Proverbs’ quotes Euripides, ‘ Heraclidiae,’ 
1002, ‘‘ move every stone,’’ in the same sense, 
but neither he nor Mr. Partridge in his 


' ‘Dictionary of Clichés’ adds anything about 


the meaning of the phrase. In the Greek 
reference, according to Paley, persons looking 
for crabs or scorpions are, apparently, 
responsible for the proverb. Apperson gives 
Latimer, c. 1548, as the earliest reference in 
English. Is it supposed that the phrase be- 
came proverbial as a loan from ancient 
Greece without any idea of its meaning? It 
would be more natural to think of miners 
losing no chance to find precious ore among 
the stones they were dislodging. 

(3) Keeping a secret: curious asseveration. 
I notice that, when anyone wishes to indicate 
that a secrét is absolutely safe from revela- 
tion, he declares that wild horses will not 
draw or drag it out of him. When did this 
odd means of extracting a secret first become 
popular in literature? It is as old as Scott’s 
‘ Antiquary,’ 1816. In chap. xxxviii. Edie 
Ochiltree is in prison and feels that he can- 
not = any explanation about the theft of 
which he is accused. He tells Oldbuck that 


this is a friend’s secret, and that they suld 
draw me wi’ wild horses, or saw me asunder, 
ag they did the children of Ammon, sooner 

Me would speak a word mair about the 
Matter .. . 


HIPpoctipDEs. 





(THE HIGHEST CHURCH.—Which parish 

church in England is situated at the 
greatest altitude? The claim is put forward 
for the church of Flash (or alternatively 
Quarnford) in North Staffordshire, according 
to W. H. Nithsdale in his book, ‘In the 
Highlands of Staffordshire,’ 1906 (p. 6). The 
parish is the most northerly in the county, 
on the borders of Cheshire and Derbyshire, 
and is in bleak moorland country. 


G. S. Hewrns. 


ARPLE WAY AND WORPLE ROAD.— 

I should be grateful if any student of 
London topography can inform me what are 
the significance and origin of the street-names 
Warple Way and Worple Road. The name 
appears peculiar to the West and South-West 
suburban area. Warple Way occurs on a 
map of Fulham of 1813 as running roughly 
parallel with the Thames, but well inland, 
from the bank at the street in continuation of 
the Mall at Hammersmith. Warple Way is 
found on a map of London of 1898 connecting 
High Street, Wandsworth, with York Road. 
I fancy there is a Worple Road somewhere 
near High Street, Putney, and a thorough- 
fare, Worple Road, connects Wimbledon with 
Raynes Park Station, at a lower level, 
apparently, than the Ridgeway on the heights 
of Wimbledon Common, which descends 
Copse Hill into Coombe Lane. Road connec- 
tions from Worple Road, Wimbledon, to 
Warple Way, Wandsworth, by Wimbledon 
Park Road are intriguingly suggestive of a 
possibly fantastic antiquity. Has the place- 
name Worplesdon, near Guildford, any con- 
nection ? 

INQUIRER. 


ORRUGATED IRON.—To whom and to 
what date must this be credited? One 
London newspaper thought it due to the late 
Mr. Sidney Royse Lysaght (1856-1941), iron- 
master and poet, but ‘‘ Peterborough,’’ in the 
Daily Telegraph of 23 Aug., says this is quite 
wrong, whilst conveying the idea that the 
responsibility rested, nevertheless, with 
Messrs, John Lysaght, Ltd., whose deputy- 
chairman 8S, R. Lysaght became. 

Corrugated iron has had such unkind 
things said about it by aesthetes that one 
wonders what S. R. Lysaght thought of it 
when observing its general use in the farm- 
steads of Britain, he whose sensitive soul 
writhed at the ‘‘eruptive cacophony” of 
James Joyce. Not that, to my mind, our 
English countryside, for all its corrugated 
iron, is less beautiful than it was, say, in the 
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days of Morland (1763-1804); indeed, apart 
from its summer hedges smothered with dust, 
Morland’s country life had much in it of what 
was sheerly sordid, whilst we have little worse 
than bungaloid excrescences and ill-beshacked 
allotments. 

Perhaps those who look askance at corru- 
gated iron would concede that it can be used 
to good effect, and I daresay not a few were 
surprised to learn from a broadcast on 24 
Aug., by the Rev. W. Forrest McWhan, that 
Port Stanley, Falkland Islands, thinks so 
well of it as to see nothing amiss in having its 
cathedral, which is built of stone, roofed with 
corrugated iron. 

As to the year when corrugated iron first 
came into use, I would hazard that it may 
have been before 1880. Back in 1893, R. G. 
Duggan & Sons, manufacturing galvanizers 
and general smiths, of 18-20, Raleigh Street, 
Plymouth, were advertising ‘‘ Galvanized 
Flat and Corrugated Sheets,’’ as were 
Stringer Bros., Albion, West Bromwich. 

Born in 1883, I certainly remember, from 
earliest days, sectional buildings covered with 
corrugated iron, and I have before me a draw- 
ing of such a building by which W. Harbrow’s 
Works, South Bermondsey Station, drew 
attention to their ability to ship or put on 
rail ‘‘ New and Second-hand Churches,”’ etc. 
An infelicitous expression that; but it does, 
at any rate, serve to prove, by implication, a 
use of corrugated iron years before 1893. 

FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


ANKS: SEGOVIA RIVER.—The Sego- 
via River of Central America, navigable 

for 150 miles and, in its lower course, 
separating Nicaragua and Honduras, has the 
alternative name of Wanks, said to have been 
given to it by the English smugglers who came 


there in Spanish colonial days. Why 
Wanks ? Freperic Connetr WHITE. 
.P.: MEANS OF RESIGNING.—The 


London Gazette of Aug. 19 announces 
the resignation of a M.P., who has been 
appointed steward and bailiff of the Manor 
of Northstead. This in a Clergy List I have 
does not appear to be a parish with a church. 
The M.P. has by a legal fiction taken an office 
of profit under the Crown, but the Chiltern 
Hundreds are more familiar as a means of 
resignation. When was Northstead first used 
in this connection? Was the stewardship 
once a post of considerable value and how long 
did it remain so? Is it taken over by a M.P. 
and then at once resigned? Does he receive, 
say, a shilling or a farthing? He should get 






something to make the fiction complete. 

Is there any parallel to this odd proceeding 
in other countries? How, for instance, does 4 
member of the French Chamber of Deputies 
manage his resignation ? a 

. C..g 


YMNS BY MEN OF LETTERS.—It has 
been recognised as far back as_ the 
eighteenth century that hymns do not gener. 
ally rank high as poetry. But the old 
favourites held the field for many years with- 
out any substantial additions provided by 
men of letters. They were sanctified by the 
emotion of generations; they were sung by 
people not concerned with literary technique 
and satisfied with Keble’s ‘ Christian Year’ 
as an ideal commentary in verse. At the end 
of the nineteenth century ‘Hymns Ancient 
and Modern’ was still ignoring Addison’s 
‘“ The spacious firmament on high.’’ 

The ‘ Yattenden Hymnal’ of Robert 
Bridges was the pioneer of a more catholic 
spirit. Lately compilers of hymn-books have 
followed his lead and have become more enter 

rising in including pieces which are, per- 
leak, not so definitely doctrinal as the 
ordinary run of hymns but better peas I 
have noticed a couple of Christmas hymns, by 
Christina Rossetti and Laurence Housman, 
a winter piece by Longfellow, and Tennyson’s 
‘Strong Son of God, immortal Love’? which 
begins ‘In Memoriam.’ The American con- 
tribution from the hymnal simplicity of 
Whittier might well be considerable, for he is 
full of the Puritan charm. What other good 
writers have found a place in hymn-books! 


IGNoro. 


ORNFIELD MIRACLES.—Could anyone 
mention instances? Is there not a le 
concerning a field of wheat connected with the 
Flight into Egypt? Then there are the oats 
of St. Radegund, which sprang up, as soon as 
sown, and concealed her in her flight from 
Clotaire. I should be glad to be told of other 
legends in which a cornfield furnishes the 
matter of the miracle. L. Y. R. 


EINE’S “DU BIST WIE EINE 
BLUME.’’—I have been told that this 

song—perhaps the best known of all Heine's 
poems—was addressed originally, and ironic 
ally, to a courtesan. Is there any 
authority for this ? 

Many translations of it have been made. 
Which may be considered the best ? Actually, 
it seems to belong to the untranslateable. 
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Replies. 


GRAY’S ‘THE FATAL SISTERS.’ 
(clxxxi. 91.) 


que notes to an ordinary edition of Gray, 
such as the ‘ Everyman ’ or the volume in 
the ‘Chandos Classics’ containing Gray, 
Beattie and Collins, inform the reader that 
Gray found the story of the weird sisters in a 
work, ‘Orcades,’ by the historian Thormodus 
Torfaeus, published in Latin at Copenhagen 
in 1697, and also in Thomas Bartholinus, 
whose book, ‘ Antiquitatum Danicarum de 
Causis contemptae a Danis adhuc gentilibus 





| Mortis,’ was printed at Copenhagen in 1689. 


In the edition of Gray’s poems published 
by his friend W. Mason (1775, p. 97) there is 
printed the Latin version which accompanied 
the original Scandinavian in Torfaeus. Three 
of the five names of Valkyrie maidens which 
occur in Gray’s poem are in the Latin, viz. 
Hilda, Sangrida, and Gondula. In place of 
Mista and Geira the Latin has Hiorthrimula 
and Gunna respectively. 

The Old Norse is now accessible in 
Vigftsson and Powell’s ‘ Corpus Poeticum 
Boreale,’ Oxford, 1883, i., pp. 281 ff., pp. 
553 ff., together with an English translation. 
Six names of Valkyries appear there, viz. 
Hildr, Hiaot-primol, Sangriér, Svipol, 
Gunnr, and Gaondul in the original; ren- 
dered in the English as War, Sword-clasher, 
Sangrid, Swipple, Battle, and Gondol. In 
fact hildr and gunnr are poetical words for 
“war” and “‘ battle’; hjdrr is poetical for 
‘“sword,”’ prymr poetical for ‘‘noise (of 
battle),”” and pruma an ordinary verb for 
“rattle, thunder.”’ 

The English word swipple, which York 
Powell chose as a rendering of Svipol, means 
that part of a flail which strikes the grain in 
threshing. As an adjective, Old Norse 
svipall, svipull means ‘‘ shifty ’’; it is con- 
nected with svipa ‘‘ to swoop, to move swiftly 
and suddenly ’ (which may be the origin of 
our verb sweep), and the nouns svipa ‘‘a 
whip,” svipr “a swoop.”” In the dialect of 
Cheshire and Derby, according to Joseph 
Wright’s ‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ 
swipple has been found as an adjective, 
meaning ‘‘supple, nimble’’; and in North 
Yorkshire, according to the same authority, a 
cow may ‘‘swipple’’ flies off with her tail. 

There is an Old Norse word géndull ‘a 
clue, clew, or ball of thread; a tangle,’’ but 
presumably the Valkyrie’s name Gaondul 
(Gondul) is an old diminutive, formed from 








gandr, that dubious word, used mostly in 
poetry and in compounds, which denotes 
“anything enchanted.” The name might 
therefore mean ‘little monster,’ “little 
fiend,’’ ‘‘ little witch,’? but one must not be 
surprised to find it interpreted as ‘‘ female 
wolf,’ older commentators having been dis- 
posed to render gandr either as ‘‘ wolf’’ or 
‘* broom.”’ 

Sangrid is not found elsewhere, it seems, as 
the name of a Valkyrie. In other lists it is 
replaced by Randgrid (‘ Corpus Poeticum 
Boreale,’ i., p. 75; miswritten ‘“‘ Randgniéd,”’ 
ibid. ii., 438), which might mean 
‘‘ shield truce’’ or ‘‘ abode of shields.”’ Raé- 
grié and Rann-gnidr are other Valkyric 
names, occurring in the ‘ Corpus,’ ii., p. 438 ; 
rd means ‘‘ advice, counsel, forethought,”’ 
and it is just possible that the words rann 
‘“house,’”’ rangr ‘‘ wrong” enter into some of 
these compounds. 

We have now accounted for three of Gray’s 
Valkyrie names, viz. Hilda, Sangrida, and 
Gondula. Two remain to be considered: 
Mista and Geira. It is fairly obvious that 
Hiorthrimula (in Torfaeus) was too clumsy 
for Gray, and he replaced it by Mista, mean- 
ing ‘‘mist,’’ which he was somehow acquainted 
with. (Might he have found it in P. H. 
Mallet’s ‘ Introduction & l’histoire de Danne- 
marc,’ 1755-6? Or in his ‘ Monumens de la 
mythologie et la poésie des Celtes et particu- 
ligrement des anciens Scandinaves,’ 1758?) It 
occurs as a name of one of the Valkyries in 
a list of thirteen in the ‘“‘ appendix to 
Grimnis-mal,”’ in the ‘ Corpus,’ i., p. 75; in 
a list of nine in the ‘ Thulor,’ ibid. ii., p. 
427 ; and in another list of 29 in the ‘ Thulor,’ 
ii., p. 438. 

Why Gray should have written Geira in- 
stead of Gunna is not clear, because the one is 
metrically as simple as the other. Perhaps it 
was just a lapse of memory. I do not find 
Geir(a) anywhere among Valkyrie names 
except as the first part of compounds, Geir- 
aonul (‘ Corpus,’ i., p. 75; ii., p. 438), 
Geiravor (ibid. ii., p. 438), Geir-skaogul (i., 
p. 80; ii., p. 438), and Geir-driful (ii., p. 
438). These would have been too clumsy for 
Gray’s purpose, if he had known them; the 
simple form Geira, which he selected, is a 
feminine proper name, derived from geirr 
oe spear.” 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Birmingham University. 


‘“MHE PAWN ”’ (clxxxi. 75).—The Shorter 
Oxford English Dictionary between the 
dates 1548 and 1888 gives: ‘A gallery or 
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colonnade, a covered walk or passage, esp. one 
in a bazaar, exchange, etc., alongside which 
wares are exposed for sale.’’ 

A. R. Baytey. 


ELSH HIGHLAND RAILWAY (clxxxi. 
62).—There is a full account of the 
origin of the Toy Railway in the history 
(Welsh) of Ffestiniog. Mr. W. A. Maddocks 
had planned and! surveyed a railway as early 
as 1824. Afterwards a Mr. Holland, with the 
help of Mr. Archer, planned a railway ; they 
had the services of Mr. James Spooner for 
surveying and in 1831 a parliamentary bill 
was introduced, but it was defeated on tech- 
nical grounds. Great opposition came from 
the farmers, boatmen and others, and at a 
vestry meeting held on Mar. 23, 1831, it was 
decided to petition Parliament against the 
scheme. However, the bill was carried in 
1832. The sod was cut by Mr. W. G. Oakley 
on Feb. 26, 1833, and the first load of slates 
was carried over it on Apr. 20, 1836. At first 
the trucks were drawn by horses. For two 
years it was only Mr. Holland that patronised 
it. It was in 1863 that other companies made 
use of it. Many improvements were carried 
out so that the gradient towards Port Madoc 
averaged 1 in 92. 

Mr. Spooner made many inquiries as _ to 
whether it -was possible to work engines on a 
railway so narrow as 1 ft. 114 ins. and the 
replies were all in the negative, including the 
opinion of Mr. Robert Stephenson. The idea 
was again abandoned. Mr. C. M. Holland, a 
nephew of Mr. S. Holland, M.P., an 
engineer, submitted his plans to the company 
and succeeded in running the steam engines to 
work the line. The first engines to work the 
railway were named ‘ Palmerston’’ and 
** Mountaineer.’”? The line was opened for 
passengers in 1863 and many visitors were 
continually attracted by the ‘‘ Toy Railway.” 
Capt. Tyler at first was unwilling to allow a 
speed of more than 12 miles an hour. Later 
he tested it with one of Fairlie’s ‘‘ Double 
Bogies”’ and he was so pleased that he 
granted permission to travel at the rate of 20 
to 30 miles an hour. A Royal Commission 
was held at Tanybwlch Hotel on Feb. 11 and 
12, 1870, when Mr. Spooner gave a report of 
the working of this railway. There were 
present representatives from England, 
Russia, France, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland 
and Germany. The Duke of Sutherland pre- 
sided. They were delighted at the success of 
the project and ‘‘ Narrow Gauge’ were 


opened in India and other countries. By 1878 
it was estimated that 12,000 miles of such 











railway had been opened. 


Joun E 
Felindre. — 


DAME DOROTHY SELBY (clxxxi. 35).— 
The conspiracy alluded to is the Gun. 
powder Plot, of 1605; and Dame Dorothy 
Selby’s traditional connection with it—I am 
not aware that it is more than traditional 
and perhaps ever merely local: she has any- 
how won no recognition for herself in the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’—is that 
she materially assisted, in some way or 
another, in correctly interpreting the cryptic 
letter that was sent to Lord Monteagle, 
probably by his brother-in-law, Francis 
Tresham, one of the conspirators, and_ that 
led to the detection of the Plot. The epitaph 
in question, together with a bust of the lady, 
is on the east interior wall of Ightham 
church, near Sevenoaks, in Kent, and behind 
the bust there is said to be an “‘ allegorical 
picture’ of the Plot itself; but this, partly 
because of its position, and perhaps partly 
also from a possible lack of sun-light on the 
day on which I inspected it, I found difficult 
to decipher properly. Anyhow, Dame 
Dorothy was a member (I presume by mar- 
riage) of the Selby family, who at that time, 
and indeed till about 1888, when they sold it, 
lived at the beautiful old house of Ightham 
Mote, which dates from c. 1340 onwards. May 
I add that the last line of the epitaph as 
quoted by R. H. (? from Aubrey) needs, 
according to my own transcript, two slight 
corrections in spelling: 
To th’ world a Martha, and to heav’n a Mary? 
JosepH KE. Morris. 
Totnes, Devon. 


‘* (UISLING ” AND ‘‘ BOYCOTT” (clxxxi. 
91).—Major Vidkun Quisling is described 
in the ‘International Who’s Who’ as a 
Norwegian officer and diplomatist, born 188. 
He has had a fairly varied diplomatic career. 
He was an officer on the Norwegian Gener 
Staff 1911-23, and has subsequently held 4 
number of diplomatic posts in various parts 
of Europe. From 1927 to 1929 he was 
charged with the care of British interests m 
Russia and for his services was awarded the 
C.B.E., which I believe was cancelled last 
year. He was Minister of Defence in the 
Norwegian Government 1931 to 1933 when he 
started his new anti-Semite Nazi Party, and 
in the elections that year secured for his 
candidates 27,850 votes in the whole country, 
as against over 500,000 Labour, 272,690 Com 
vertive, and about 400,000 other parties. In 
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the 1936 election his votes were substantially 
reduced. His principal newspaper organ was 
the Fritt Folk (Free Nation!). Soon after 
the German occupation of the Norwegian 
capital it was announced that the Germans 
had requested Major Quisling to form a new 
government. Mr. Forse will find full par- 
ticulars concerning this development in Mr. 
¢. J. Hambro’s ‘I Saw it Happen in Nor- 
way,’ published by Hodder & Stoughton in 
December, 1940. 


A. J. H. 
Wigan. 


LD BOOK WANTED (clxxxi. 75).—No 
doubt the book R. N. E, B. refers to is 
‘Death-bed Scenes and pastoral conversa- 
tions’ by John Warton, D.D., published in 
three volumes in 1826, edited by the Rev. 
William Wood. A 4th edition in three 
volumes appeared in 1830. Another book 
which may interest the inquirer is ‘ Death- 
beds of Infidels’ by G. W. Foote, the well- 
known rationalist, London, 1886, small 8vo. 
This book is designed to refute the stories of 
death-bed recantations by atheists, etc., 
assiduously circulated by some well-meaning 

people. 

A. J. H. 


JALTER SCOTT AT SWANAGE (clxxxi. 
75).—It is not at all improbable that 
Scott visited Swanage. In March 1807 he 
was in London to pursue researches at the 
British Museum, and about the middle of 
April, before returning home, he made a short 
visit to his friend W. Stewart Rose in Hamp- 
shire. According to Lockhart he stayed at 
Rose’s Cottage, Gundimore, but actually he 
stayed at Sandhills in the then popular sea- 
side resort of Mudeford, close to Christ- 
church, Hants, where George III had 
honoured Mr. Rose with a visit in 1803. 
Scott went riding in the New Forest and 
visited a number of places including Ports- 
mouth, the Isle of Wight, and what is now 
Bournemouth, but was then devoid of a single 
house, for L. D. G. Tregonwell did not erect 
the “mansion for his own occupation ’’ there 
till 1810, thus starting Bournemouth on its 
prosperous career. As at this time William 
Morton Pitt was making great efforts to bring 
Swanage to the notice of the medical world it 
1s more than likely Scott was persuaded to 
visit the place. Unfortunately there is a com- 
plete hiatus in the correspondence of Scott, 
tag sere in the Centenary Edition edited by 
ir Herbert Grierson, 1932-1937 (Constable, 
12 volumes), between the end of February and 





the middle of May 1807, when Scott was back 
in Edinburgh, so that where he went during 
his stay at Mudeford is not readily ascertain- 
able, but there are, no doubt, sources which 
would give the evidence required. Scott is 
said to have finished ‘Marmion’ whilst at 
Mudeford, 


A..F 


LABASTER (clxxxi. 36, 70, 109).— 
C. EK. H. enquires ‘“‘ whence, during 
classical antiquity, was alabaster chiefly 
obtained? What were the principal uses to 


which it was put?’’ A considerable amount 
of information on these points may be found 
in a short treatise entitled ‘What Rome was 
Built with: A Description of the Stones 
employed in Ancient Times for its Building 
and Decoration,’ by Mary Winearls Porter 
(Henry Frowde, 1907). The author has 
accumulated much detail from both classical 
and scientific writers on the marbles and other 
stones used in ancient Rome. With regard to 
alabaster, she shows that the ancients gave 
this name to onyx marble, a “crystalline 
marble of aqueous origin, being deposited 
from water carrying carbonate of lime in 
solution’; while modern “‘ alabaster’ is a 
sulphate of lime, resembling onyx marble in 
its translucency. Onyx marble was quarried 
both in Egypt and in Algeria, first by the 
Egyptians and after them by the Romans. It 


became known as alabastrites, from the fact 
that it was used for making alabastra, or per- 
fume jars, shaped like minute amphorae, but 
without handles . . . In order to extract the 
contents, the slender necks of these jars were 
so made as to be easily broken off; which ex- 
plains the passage in the New Testament where 
it is said that the alabaster box (or jar) was 
broken. 


They were believed to hold unguents with- 
out deterioration, and 
the large alabastra from Pompeii, now in the 
Museo Borbonico, still diffuse a strong odour 
of their contents . . . whereat the Emperor 
Nicholas, on his visit there, ‘ rimase sorpreso’ 
(so the custode used to relate), and not with- 
out reason. 


From prehistoric times, we are told, 


onyx marbles were employed in Egypt for 
bowls, vases, urns, jugs, perfume vessels, and 
for the interior decoration of tombs and 
temples . . . Objects of Egyptian “alabaster ” 
were highly valued, and exported at a very 
early period. It is stated that the names of 
Persian monarchs have been found in hiero- 
glyphics and cuneiform characters upon them, 
whilst vases, apparently of Egyptian material 
if not of Egyptian fabric, have been discovered 
in the early tombs of Asia Minor and Greece, 
and the isles of the Archipelago. 
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Amongst other buildings mentioned, ‘‘ the 
materials in the temple of the Sphinx in 
Egypt are rose granite and ‘ alabaster ’,”’ the 
latter being used for ‘‘ the lining slabs of the 
walls and the ceilings . . . without carving 
or any form of relief.’’ 

The Romans at first considered onyx marble 
extremely valuable, but were eventually able 
to use it in such lavish ways as did Callistus, 
the freedman of Claudius, in whose banquet- 
ing room Pliny saw thirty columns of 
alabaster. Other uses are hinted at: 
‘*Dioscorides and many other physicians 
accounted it good in physic, and he who 
carried it was supposed to be victorious in 
suits at law.”’ 

Examples of the stone may, we are told, be 
found in every museum of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties; a particular description is given of the 
sarcophagus of Seti I, which (in 1907) was in 
the Sir John Soane Museum, London; it is 
‘* hollowed out of a single block so delicately 
that its general thickness is only 24 inches ; 
and a lamp placed within shines through its 
translucent sides.”’ 

For many further interesting details, in- 
cluding an account of the principal varieties 
of the stone, and the localities whence it was 
quarried, I must refer your enquirer to the 
work itself from which I have quoted. 


ST: GILES’S FAIR, OXFORD (clxxxi. 89). 
—The Annual Fair or ‘‘ Giler,’’ 60 well 
known in Oxford, finds a distant echo in the 
Cotswold village of Uley, near Dursley, where 
a fair and, presumably, in past years a feast, 
has long been held on the village green, a very 
small triangular plot of land at the entrance 
to the village and near the church, which is 
dedicated to St. Giles, whose day is Sept. 1. 
Last year the fair had to be held in a large 
tent just off the main street because of the 
** black out.”’ 
M. W. B. 


‘“* QEPULCHRE ”’: PRONUNCIATION 

(clxxxi. 62, 95).—One of the oldest and 
busiest streets in Doncaster is St. Sepulchre 
Gate. In my youth it was, and it probably 
still is, pronounced ‘‘ Spooker ’’ Gate. 


M. W. B. 


“WIND YOUR OWN _ BUSINESS” 

(clxxxi. 91).—This is Helxine soleirolii 
—a small many-leafed plant, familiar to most 
as growing in moss-like profusion on the damp 
soil of the green-house floor; well-known, too, 
as a cottage pot-plant, on miniature window 





rockeries and cork-fringed aquariume, 
Helxine s. is no moss, but, as Edith Whed. 
wright states in her ‘ Gardening in Stone,’ iy 
spite of smooth leaves, is, rather surprisingly 
one of the nettle family. She adds t 
to its spreading proclivities, i 
listed as ‘‘that Corsican curse.” 
Wheelwright gives ‘‘ M.Y.O.B.” as its Weg 
of England name, but I have heard of it » 
called in both Oxford and Rutland. Also x 
‘‘ Baby tears’’ in some garden book. | 
would be interesting to know if this plan 


o> 


has other local or ‘‘ popular ’’ names, 
M. A. H 


I had this given me by a friend in Wes: 
morland and! it is in my garden. It seems to 
me to be, according to Hooker and Bentham, 
‘ British Flora’ :— 


Lamium Maculatum, Spotted Dead-Nettle- 
Closely resembles L. Album in every respet 
except in the colour of the flower, which is 
purple-red instead of white i i 
of hairs in_ tbe corolla, 
instead of oblique. The leaves are also mor 
frequently marked in the centre with a broal 
white line or spot. It is still doubtf 
whether it may not be a mere variety of |. 
Album, with which I had formerly united it 
With nearly the same geographical range x 
L, Album, it is however rather more southern. 
In Britain it is rare and only introduced, a 


it has — been cultivated in cottage-gardens, 
ds 


and spreads readily by its offsets, Fl. summer 


J. F.M. 


At Kew they call this little plant Helzin 
solierolit. Country folk also call it Maiden’ 
Tears, Pork Butcher’s Plant, Mother ¢ 
Thousands, and many other names. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


MOKERS OR NON-SMOKERS (ckuff 
388, 430; clxxxi. 27, 38, 82).—Among the 
references before 1830 to cigars are to be nur 
bered those in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Journal’ 

At the end of the entry for Nov. 22, 1825, hf 


writes : 


Wine I seldom taste when alone and 
instead a little spirits and water. I have 
late diminished the quantity, for fear of 4 
weakness inductive to a diabetes—a disa*§ 
which broke up my father’s health, thoug 
one of the most temperate men who ever live 
I smoke a couple of cigars instead, whit 
operates equally as a sedative— 

“Just to drive the cold winter away, 

And drown the fatigues of the day.” 
I smoked a good deal about twenty years 
when at Ashestiel; but, coming down one mot 
ing to the parlour, I found, as the room Wi 
small and confined, that the smell was t 
pleasant, and laid aside the use of the Nicotiat 
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weed for many years but was again led to 
to use it by the example of my son, a Hussar 
officer, and my son-in-law, an Oxford student. 
I could lay it aside to-morrow—I laugh at the 
dominion of custom in this and many things. 
“We make the giants first, and then—do not 
kill them.” 
Other references will be found at Jan. 22, 
1826; Dec. 10, 1827; and Mar. 15, 1828. Mr. 
J. G. Tait’s recently published revision of the 
‘ Journal’ prints the details Scott sometimes 
recorded of his cash account. These were 
omitted by Douglas in the 1890 edition. The 
item: ‘‘To segars. . . £3’ appears among 
the entries he made on Sept. 26, 1827, and on 
Mar. 12, 1828, he appears to have spent £1 
but on neither occasion does he give the num- 
ber he purchased. 
H. G. L. K. 


According to W. A. Penn (‘ The Soverane 
Herbe: a History of Tobacco,’ 1901, pp. 
180-81) : 

The Peninsular War was the occasion of both 
English and rench adopting the cigar from 
the Spaniards. The importation of cigars into 
England was prohibited, and for many years 
could be obtained from ship captains only. 
After the peace of 1815 cigars were admitted 
at the duty of 18s. a pound. 

In 1829 the lowering of the duty on cigars 
led to the importation of 253,882 pounds in 
1830 as compared with only 26 pounds in 1823. 


J. D. RoLieston. 


ECORDS OF THE TURNPIKE TRUSTS 
(clxxxi. 78).—Mr. ANDERSON may be in- 
terested to know that wayside pumps, exactly 
similar to those he describes at the reference 
—tall, with long projecting handles—are to be 
seen alongside the road between Warwick and 
Barford. They are situated on the grass verge 
of the road, at rather long intervals. Pre- 
sumably they date from the same period as 

those on the Bath Road. 

G. 8S. Hewrns. 


OTCHES IN CRICKET (clxxxi. 29, s.v. 
‘Memorabilia ’).—It was the custom 
when I was a schoolboy to score the runs in 
village cricket by cutting a notch in the bark 
of a newly-cut stick for every run and every 
extra. Doubtless that is still done in some 
places. It is to be hoped that runs may con- 
tinue to be called notches long after the stick 
has gone out of use. 


“QR” IN TITLES OF BOOKS (clxxx. 
387; clxxxi. 26, 93).—Is M. quite 
correct in quoting Shakespeare’s ‘ Twelfth 


Wed ¥. 


Night or What You Will’ as an instance? ; Owl, 





Is it not the well accepted view that ‘ What 
You Will’ is not an alternative title but - 
rather an appeal to people to call it what 
they like in view of the apparent irrelevance 
of the title of ‘ Twelfth Night’? 

W. E. V. 


MEN TO WHOM STATUES HAVE 
BEEN ERECTED IN THEIR LIFE- 
TIMB (clxxx. 333, 392, 410; clxxxi. 24).— 
Gladstone’s statue in Bow Road, London, E., 
was in existence at the time of the Socialist 
riots, as they were then called, about 1884 or 
1885. I remember that the special constables 
who had enrolled in large numbers were sum- 
moned to meet there in readiness for any 
emergency. 
V 


XFORD AS ‘‘A PARADISE OF BIRDS ” 
(clxxxi. 91).—The first and second edi 
tions of Warde Fowler’s ‘A Year with the 
Birds’ were published in 1886; a third edi- 
tion was published in 1889, but only in the 
second edition was a list of birds given (at 
pp. 165-170). 

Since that date several books and pamphlets 
have been written dealing with the birds of 
Oxfordshire, but perhaps ‘ The Birds of the 
Oxford District’ by the Rev. F. C. R. 
Jourdain—which appeared (pp. 128-160) in 
the ‘ Natural History of the Oxford District ’ 
and which, under the editorship of James J. 
Walker, was published at Oxford in 1926 for 
the meeting of the British . Association at 
Oxford—would best satisfy the requirements 
of your correspondent. The omission from 
this list of the Blackbird, T. merula merula 
I, a very common resident, is an error which 
in my presentation copy from the author has 
been corrected by him in manuscript. 


Hucu GLaDsTONeE. 


Because of ample food supply, throughout 
most of the year, rural Oxford differs but 
little in its feathered amenities from other 
mid-England river valleys. The moist or 
marshy farm-land which borders the G.W.R. 
line between Leamington and Reading, or 
between Oxford, Reading, and Wiltshire, is 
a happy hunting-ground for insects. So bird 
life around Oxford is much the same, 40 miles 
away, as in the Avon valley at Stratford-on- 
Avon. The lengthy list of different birds 
nesting in both centres would prove almost 
identical; with this growing gap between the 
nineteenth and the twentieth centuries. 
Shyer birds, such as the Corncrake, Goldfinch, 
Heron, Kingfisher, Martin, Nightingale, 
Swallow, Swift, Yellow-hammer, have 
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all become scarcer since the 1914-18 war. At 1 
first I attributed this to the 1914-15 planes The Library. 
overhead, observing that birds dived for cover : : * 
into the nearest trees or hedges, when planes | Historic Thorn Trees in the British 
approached. But having discovered by ex- By Vaughan Cornish. (London: 
perience that planes are harmless, birds now Life Ltd. 8s. 6d.) 
take no more notice of them than railway R. Cornish is the owner of the § 
rabbits do of noisy trains passing their bur- Regis thorn. There is evidences 
rows. Yet those rabbits would instantly | the memory of living men, of the existem 
vanish at sight of a human being on foot. | a thorn-tree for centuries on the spot 
The more probable cause of bird ‘“ pol the thorn now stands; and within the 
tion ’’ decline is the incessant noise and odour | of living men the tree has been the objé 
of petrol-driven vehicles. After sixty years’ | veneration by the neighbouring peasant 
observation I note the severest diminution in | marked the best place within ee ariah 
martins. They used to nest under my roof | the assembling of the inhabitant of 
eaves. For every one seen now there were | geyeral townships and besides that a 
forty or fifty of those charming migrants a | utility, bore witness to an ancient aa 
generation or two ago. the thorn-tree as a sacred tree. 0 
Although furthest from the sea (at the | double significance of the those a 
point I write at) one may occasionally see a| very numerous over the British Isles 
flock of seagulls here, having a ‘‘wash-and-| perhaps more so than the casual obs 
brush-up ’”’ in fresh water. The notes in the might have supposed. Dr. Cornish trae 
following ornithological hand-books apply | origin and distribution of historic thor 
almost equally to any Midland river valley :— | gouth Britain, Scotland, Ireland and_ 


‘‘Holmesworthe (Leonard)’’ (pseud.), | tany, in Ireland and in the Isle of 
‘Shakespeare’s songsters and other birds,’ | Gomme’s ‘ Primitive Folk-Moots.’ 
1905. 2 : gives the examples where trees marked. 

Harting (James E.), ‘Ornithology of | meeting-place, cites only five thorn-trees. 
Shakespeare, critically examined, explained, | .Joment “thorn” in parish names ff 
and illustrated,’ 1871. (Reprinted 1900. ) nothing concerning such trees, but in hu 

Hudson (Reginald), Notes on Shakes-| james is found to be significant as some @ 
peare 6 birds,’ 1911. b : most interesting of these pages show. Am 

Morley (George), ‘Shakespeare’s green- | important line followed up is the connét 
wood ; customs of the country, . . . birds, | potween the distribution of these traces, 
trees . . . ,’ 1900. E cult of the thorn with that second B 

Wm. Jaccarp. immigration into Britain which occurt 

HE UNITIES IN DRAMA (clxxxi. 20).— | tween the time of Julius Caesar and Cla 

It is probable that George Farquhar was | —a relation which seems hitherto to 1 
adversely criticised for non-observance of the | escaped notice. 4 
unities judging by the trenchant attack upon The Glastonbury Thorn naturally is’ 
them in his ‘ Discourse upon Comedy,’ 1702. | discussed. The most interesting 
Fielding also impugned them, under the name | besides this and the Salcombe Regis The 
of Tragicomicus, in the Covent Garden| the Jerusalem Thorn at Paythorne, am 
Journal of 16 Sept. 1752, but at that date he | so-called Witch of Hethel. There are. 
had ceased writing for the stage some ten | photographs of these, as of the Criocan 
years. in Eire: in Ireland the cult of the! 
J. P. DEC. seems to have been at one time very rifé, 
NUFF AND SNEEZING (clxxxi. 76).—A | The book brings together all that i¢& 
sneeze can be suppressed by the firm | on the subject and forms a contribution, 
pressure of a finger on the middle of the upper | Small but attractive subject, both to 
lip, just under the nose. The sneezing history and to folk-lore. 
apparatus will then be paralyzed. It is inad- es eitag 2 
visable to check a natural sneeze in this way, Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
unless one is engaged in a burglary. We beg leave to state that we do not 
F odat take to return communications which, f 
W. W. G. reason, we do not print. q 
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